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-  ° WIELAND; 


OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 
Ain American Tale. 
BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


( Continued from page 187.) 


| might be made of previous events. Some good ge- }; Pleyel was deluded. When I think ‘of your charac 


‘belief? Why not personate an enemy, and pre- | 
| tend that celestial interference has frustrated my | 
| schemes? I must fly, but let me leave wonder and | 
| fear behind me. Elucidation of the mystery will | 
always be practicable. I shall do no injury, but | 
| merely talk of evH that was designed, but is now | 





“ Meanwhile I listened with the deepest anxiety to || past 


every motion from without. I discovered nothing || 


“« Thus [ extenuated my conduct to myself, but 1 


nius would appear to you to have interposed w save || ter, amd” of ite inferences which this dialogue was 
| you from injury intended by me. Why, I said, since || intended to suggest, it seems incredible that this de- 
| I must sink in her opinion, should { not cherish this || lusion should be produced. 

| “ Tspared not myself. I called myself murderer, 


| thief, guilty of innumerable perjuries aad misdeeds : 

| that you had debased yourself to the level of such an 
‘one, no evidence, methouglit, would suffice to con- 
| vince him who kuew you so thoroughly as Pleyel; 

and yet the imposture amounted to proof which the 

_ jealous scrutiny would find to be unexception- 
able. 





: : | “ He left his station precipitately and resumed his 
this I heard deep-drawn sighs, and occasionally an |) explication of the scene that followed. Those habits || way to the house. I saw that the detection of his 
‘half-expr essed and mournful ejaculation. Hence I || which I have imbibed, the rooted passion which pos- || error would be instantaneous, since, not baving gone 
inferred that you were unhappy. The true state of |, sesses me for scattering around me amazement and | to bed, an immediate interview would take place be- 
your mind with regard to Pleyel, your own pen had |! fay, you enjoy no opportunities of knowing. That || tween you. At first this circumstance was considered 
disclosed ; but I supposed you to be framed of such |) 4 man should wantonly impute to himself the most | With regret ; but as time opened my eyes to the pos 
materials, that, though a momentary sadness might | flagitious designs, will hardly be credited, even though || sible consequences of this scene, I regarded it with 
affect you, you were impregnable to any permanent | you reflect that my reputation was already, by my | pleasure. 
and heartfelt grief. Inquietude for my own safety | own folly, irretrievably ruined ; and that it was ** In a short time the infatuation which had led me 
was, for a moment, suspended by sympathy with | always in my power to communicate the truth, and | thus far, began to subside. The remembrance ot 
your distress. | rectify the mistake. | former reasonings and transactions was renewed — 

“* ‘To the former consideration [was quickly re- (| “ I left you to ponder on this scene. My mind was || How often I had repented this kind of exertion ; how 
called by a motion of yours, which indicated I knew '| full of rapid and incongruous ideas. Compunction, || many evils were produced by it which I Lad not fore 
not what. I fostered the persuasion that you would || self-upbraiding, hopelessness, satisfaction at the view || seen ; what occasions for the bitterest remorse it had 
now retire to bed ; but presently you approached the 4 of those effects likely to flow from my new scheme, | administered, now passed through my mind. The 
closet, and detection seemed to be inevitable. You || misgivings as to the beneficial result of this scheme || black catalogue of stratagems was now increased 
put your hand upon the lock. I had formed no plan ! took possession of my mind, and seemed to struggle || 1 had inspired you with the most vehement terrors 
to extricate myself from the dilemma in which the || fr the masterv. | I had filled yeur mind with faith in shadows and con- 
opening of the door would involve me. I felt an ir- \ “J had gone too far to recede. I had painted my- || fidence in dreams: I had depraved the imagination 
reconciliable aversion to detection. Thus situated, I |! self to you as an assassin and ravisher, withheld from || of Pleyel: I had exhibited you to his understanding 
iavoluntarily seized the door with a resolution to re- || guilt only by a voice from heaven. I had thus re- |; as devoted to brutal gratifications and consummate 
sist your efforts to open it. ‘verted into the path of error, and now, having gone || in hypocrisy. The evidence which accompanied this 

‘*Suddenly you receded from the door. This de- | thus far, my progress seemed to be irrevocable. I ! delusion would be irresistible to one whose passion 
portment was inexplicable, but the relief it afforded | said to myself, I must leave these precincts for ever. | had perverted his judgment, whose jealousy with re- 
me was quickly gone. You returned, and I once | My acts have blasted my fame in the eyes of the || gardto me had already been excited, and who, there- 
more was thrown into perplexity. The expedient || Wielands. For the sake of creating a mysterious I fore, would not fail to overrate the force of this evi- 
that suggested itself was precipitate and inartificial. || dread, I have made myself a villain. I may com-}, dence. What fatal act of despair or of vengeance 
I exerted my organs and called upon you to hold. i plete this mysterious plan by some new imposture, might not this error produce ? 

‘* That you should persist in spite of this admoni- || but I cannot aggravate my supposed guilt. “ With regard to myself, I had acted with a phreo- 
tien, was a subject of astonishment. I againresisted ||  « My resolution was formed, and I was swifily ru- || zy that surpassed belief. I had warred against my 
your efforts; for the first expedient having failed, I | minating on the means for executing it, when Pleyel || peace and my fame : I had banished myself from the 
knew not what other to resort to. In this state, how | appeared in sight. This incident decided my con- | fellowship of vigorous and pure minds: I was se!& 
was my astonishment increased when I heard your |! guct. It was plain that Pleyel was a devoted lover, | expelled from a scene which the munificence of na- 
exclamations ! || but he was, at the same time, a man of cold resolves i ture had adorned with unrivalled beauties, and from 

** It was now plain that you knew me to be within. || and exquisite sagacity. To deceive him would be |, haunts in which all the muses and humanities had 
Further resistance was unavailing and useless. The |! the sweetest triumph I had ever enjoyed. The de- taken refuge. 
door vpened, and I shrunk backward. Seldom have t} ception would be momentary, but it would likewise || ‘¢ T was thus torn by conflicting fears and tumul- 
I felt deeper mortification, and more painful perplex- | be complete. That his delusion would so soon pe | tuous regrets. The night passed away in this state 
ity. I did not consider that the truth would be less || rectified, was a recommendation to my scheme, fer || of confusion; and next morning in the gazette left at 
injurious than any lie which I could hastily frame.— || I esteemed him too much to desire to entail upon him || my obscure lodging, | read a description and an offer 
Conscious as I was of a certain degree.of guilt, | lasting agonies. of reward for the apprehension of my person. I was 
conceived that you would form the most odious sus: || “ I had no time to reflect further, for he proceeded, 1 said to have escaped from an Irish prison, in which 
picions, The truth would be imperfect, unless I were } with a quick step, towards the house. I was hurried i Iw as,confined as an offender convicted of exormous 
likewise to explain the mysterious admonition which } onward involuntarily, and by a mechanical impulse. | aud complicated crimes. 
had been given; but that explanation was of too || I followed him as he passed the recess in the bank, || “‘ This was the work of an enemy, who, by false- 
great moment, and involved too extensive conse- |) and shrowding myself in that spot, I counterfeited }) hood and stratagem, had procured my condemnation, 
quences to make me suddenly resolve to give it. | sounds which I knew would arrest his steps. | was, indeed, a prisoner, but escaped, by the exer 


which betokened preparation for sleep. Instead of | scarcely expect that this will ta you a sufficient || 














‘¢ [ was aware that this:discovery would associate 
itself in your mind, with the dialogue formerly heard 
in this closet. Thence would your suspicions be ag- 
gravated, and to escape from these suspicions would 
be impossible. But the mere truth would be suffi- 
ciently opprobrious, and deprive me for ever of your 
good opinion. 

“‘ Thus was I rendered desperate, and my mind 
rapidly passed to the contemplation of the use that 


|| He stopped, turned, listened, approached, and 
| overheard a dialogue whose purpose was to vanquish 


his belief in a point where his belief was most diffi- 


your voice, your general sentiments, and your lan- 


your personal history and most secret thoughts, my 
efforts were the more successful. When I reviewed 








{ cult to vanquish. I exerted all my powers to imitate 1 


| guage.’ Being master, by means of your journal, of 


the tenor of this dialogue, I cannot believe but that 


tion of my powers, the fate to which I was doomed, 
| but which I did not deserve. I had hoped that the 
| malice of my foe was exhausted ; but I now per- 
ceived that my precaution had been wise, for that the 
‘intervention of an ocean was insufficient for my se- 
| curity. . 

| & Let me not dwell on the sensations which this dis- 
‘covery produced. I need nottell by what steps I was 
induced to seek av interview with you, for the pur- 
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pose of disclosing the truth, and repairing, as far a8 | me to myself. The deed was newly done . I only} 


' 


possible, the effects of my misconduct. It was un- |) was in the house : what lately happened justified any 
avoidable that this gazette would fall into your hands, suspicigns, however enormous. It was plain that this 
and that it would tend to confirm every erroneous || catastrophe was unknown to you: I thought upon the 
un " i 





| wild commotion which the discovery would awaken | 


damps. Your own is in the same situation. Your cham. 
ber is dismantled and dark, and you exhibit an image 
of incurable grief, and of rapid decay. 

*« T have uttered the truth. 
my offences. 


This is the extent of 
You tell me an horrid tale of Wieland 


#.. narrative of my actions. I designed it as my vindi- 


some retreat in the wilderness, inaccessible to your 
inquiry and to the malice of my fee, where I might 
henceforth employ myself in composing @ faithful 


——— —— 





cation from the aspersions that had rested on my cha- 


thoughts unconquerable, and perceived that the end || 
for which I sought an interview was not now to be 
accomplished. 





“ Having gained this interview, I purposed to seek | in your breast: I found the confusion of my own i being led to the destruction of his wife and children, 


by some mysterious agent. You charge me with the 


| guilt of this agency; but I repeat that the amount of 


my guilt has been truly stated. The perpetrator of 


“ In this state of things it was likewise expedient || Catherine’s death was unknown to me till now ; nay, 


to conceal my being within. I put out the light and 


| it is still unknown to me.” 


racter, and as a lesson to mankind on the evils of || hurried down stairs. To my unspeakable surprise, | At that moment, the closing of a door in the kitchen 


credulity on the one hand, and of imposture on the | notwithstanding every motive to fear, you lighted a 


other 


of your friend, and which | knew would, by some 
means, speedily come to your hands. 1 entertained 
a faint hope that my invitation would be complied 
with. I knew not what use you would make of the 
opportunity which this proposal afforded you of pro- 
curing the seizure of my person ; but this fate I was 
determined to avoid, and I had no doubt but due cir- | 
cumspection, and the exercise of the faculty which 1 | 
possessed, would enable me to avoid it. 

“ | lurked, through the day, in thg neighbourhood 
of Mettingen: I approached your habitation at the 
appointed hour: I entered it in silence, by a trap- 
door Which led into the cellar. This had formerly 
been bolted on the inside, but Judith had, at an early 
period in our intercourse, removed this impediment. 
I ascended to the first floor, but met with no one, nor 
any thing that indicated the presence of an human 
being. 

“ I crept sofily up stairs, and at length perceived 
your chamber door to be opened, and a light to be 
within. It was of moment to discover by whom this 








light was accompanied. I was sensible of the in | 


conveniences to which my being discovered at your 
chamber door by any one within would subject me ; 
I therefore called out in my own voice, but so modi- 
fied that it should appear to ascend frbm the court 
below, ‘ Who is in the chamber ? Is it Miss Wieland ?’ 

“ No answer was returned to this summons. [I lis- 
tened, but no motion could be heard. After a pause 
I repeated my call, but no less ineffectually. 

“ I now approached nearer the door, and adven- 
tured to look in. A light stood on the table, but no- 
thing human was discernible. 1 entered cautiously, 
bat all was solitude and stiliness. 

“ I knew not what to conclude. If the house was 
inhabited, my eall would have been noticed; yet 
some suspicion insinuated itself that silence was stu- 
diously kept by persons who intended to surprise me. 
‘My approach had been wary, and the silence that 
ensued my call had likewise preceded it; a circum- 
stance that tended to dissipate my fears. 

** At length it occurred to me that Judith might 
possibly be in her own room. J turned my steps 
thither ; but she was not to be found. I passed into 
other rooms, and was soon convinced that the house 
was totally deserted. I returned to your chamber, 

' agitated by vain surmises and opposite conjectures. 
The appointed hour had passed, and I dismissed the 
ope of an interview. 

“ In this state of things I determined to leave a 
few lines on your twilet, and prosecute my journey to 
the mountains. Scarcely had I taken the pen when 
I taid it aside, Bers da what manner to address 
you. I rose from the table and walked across the 
floor. A glance thrown upon the bed acquainted me 
with a spectacle to which my conceptions of horror 
had not yet reached. * 

“In the midst of shuddering and trepidation, the 

signal of your presenee in the court below recalled 


~ 


“ | weate you « billet, which was left at the house | 





candle and to your chamber. 


‘¢ | retired to that room below from which a door 


| leads into the cellar. This door concealed me from | 


| your-view-as you passed. I thought upon the spec- | 


‘tacle which #qs-about to present itself. In an exi- | 
gence so abrupt and so little foreseen, I was again 
subjected to the emfire of mechanical and habitual | 


|| impulses. I dreaded itie effects which this shocking | 


‘exhibitiqgn, bursting on your anprepared senses, might | 
| preduce. : | 
_ Thus actuated, I stept swiftly to the door, and 
thrusting my head forward, once more pronounced 
‘the mysterious interdiction. At that moment, by 
some untoward fate, your eyes were cast back, and 
| you saw me in the very act of utterance. I fied 
through. the darksome avenue at which I ecutered, 
covered with the shame of this detection. 








| ble emotions, [ pursued my intended journey. I have 
|a brother whose farm is situated in the bosom of a | 
| fertile desert, near the sources of the Lehigh, and | 
} 


| thither I now repaired. 


! @ 


oe 
oo 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Deeply did 1 ruminate on the occurrences that 
had just passed. Nothing excited my wonder so 
much as the means by which you discovered my 
being in the closet. ‘This discovery appeared to be 
made at the moment when you attempted to open it 
How could you have otherwise remained so long in 





/ yet, having made this discovery, how could you per- 
| sist in dragging me forth : persist in defiance of an 
interdiction so emphatical and solemn ? 

*¢ But your sister’s death was, an event detestable 
and ominous. She had been the victim of the most 
dreadful species of assassination. How, ina state 

like yours, the murderous intention could be genera- 
‘ted, was wholly inconceivable. 

“ | did not relinquish my design of confesssing to 
| you the part which I had sustained in your family, 
| but I was willing to defer it till the task which I had 
| set myself was finished. That being done, I resumed 
| the resolution. ‘The motives to incite me to this, con- 
tinually aequired force. The more I resolved the 
events happening at Mettingen, the more insupporta- 
ble and ominous my terrors became. My waking 
hours and my sleep were vexed by dismal presages 
and frightful intimations. 

“ Catherine was dead by violence. Surely my 
malignant stars had not made mé the cause of her 
death ; yet bad I not rashly set in motion a machine, 
over whose progress I had no control, and which 
experience had shown me was infinite in power? 
Every day might add to the catalogue of horrors of 
which this was the source, and a seasonable disclo- 
sure Of the truth might prevent numberiess ills. 

“« Fraught with this conception, I have turned my 
| Steps hither, I find your brother’s house desolate : 
the furniture removed, and the walls stained with 











| & With diligence, stimulated by a thousand ineffa- || 


| the chamber apparently fearless and tranquil? And | 


| was distinctly heard by us. Carwin started and 
| paused. “ There is some one coming. E must not 
t 


| be found here by my enemiés, and need not, since 
| my purpose is answered.” 


I had drunk in, with the most vehement attention, 
every word that he had‘uttered. I had no breath to 
| interrupt his tale by interrogations or comments. ‘The 
| power that he spoke of was hitherto unknown to me : 
| its existence was incredible ; it was susceptible of no 
| direct proof, 

He owns that his were the voice and face which I 
heard and saw. He attempts to give an human ex- 
| planation of these phantasms ; but it is enough that 

he owns himself to be the agent ; his tale is a lie, 

and his nature devilish. As he deceived me, be 

likewise deceived my brother, and now do 1 behold 
the author of all our calamities ! 
Such were my thoughts when his pause allowed 
| me to think. I should have bade him begone if the 
| silence had not been interrupted ; but now I feared no 
| more for myself; and the milkiness of my nature was 
curdled into hatred and rancour. Some one was 
, near, and this enemy of God and man might possibly 
be brought to justice. I reflected not that the pre- 
ternatural power which he had hitherto exerted, 
would avail to rescue him from any toils in which his 
feet might be entangled. Meanwhile, looks, and not 
words of menace and abhorrénce, were all that I 
could bestow. 

He did not depart. He seemed dubious, whether 
by passing out of the house, or by remaining some- 
what longer where he was, he should most endanger 
his safety. His confusion increased when steps of 
one barefoot were heard upon the stairs. He threw 
anxious glances sometimes at the closet, sometimes 
at the window, and sometimes at the chamber door, 
yet he was detained by some inexplicable fascination. 
He stood as if rooted to the spot. 

As tome, my soul was bursting with detestation 
and revenge. I had no room for surmises and fears 





human being, and would befriend me so far as to aid 
me in arresting this offender. 

The stranger quickly entered the room. My eyes 
and the eyes of Carwin were, at the same moment, 
darted upon him. A second glance was not needed 
to inform us who he was. His locks were tangled, 
and fell confusedly over his forehead and ears. His 
shirt was of coarse stuff, and open at the neck and 
breast. His eoat was once of bright and fine tex- 
ture, but now torn and tarnished with dust. His feet, 
his legs, and his arms were bare. . His features were 
the seat of a wild and tranquil solemnity, but his 
eyes bespoke inquietude and curiosity. 

He advanced with firm step, and looking as in 
search of some one. He saw me and stopped. He 
bent his sight on the floor, and clenching his hands, 
appeared suddenly absorbed in meditation. Such 
was the figure and deportment of Wieland! -Such, in 
| his fallen state, was the aspect and guise of my brother! 

Carwin did not fail to recognize the visitant. Care 
for his own safety was apparently swallowed up in 











respecting him that approached. It was doubtless a’ 
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the amazement which this spectacle produced. His 
station was conspicuous, and he could not hawe 
escaped the roving glances of Wieland; yet the latter 
seemed totally unconscious of his presence. 

Grief at this scene of ruin and blast was at first 
the only sentiment of which I was conscious. A 


fearful stillness ensued. At length Wieland, lifting || 


his hands, which were locked in each other, to his 
breast, exclaimed, “‘ Father! I thank thee. This 
is thy guidance. Hither thou hast led me, that I 
might perform thy will: yet let me not err: let me 


rage mount into whirlwind? Will not he tare limb 
| from limb this devoted wretch ? 
Instinetively J recoiled from this image, but it gave 
place to another. Garwin may be innocent, but the 

impetuosity of his judge may misconstrug his answers 
| into a confession of guilt. Wieland knows not that 
mysterious voices and appearances were likewise 
witnessed by me. Carwin may be ignorant of those 


| unwarily betray himself to ruin. 
Such might be the consequences of my frantic 





hear again thy messenger!” 


precipitation, and these, it was necessary, if possible, 


a i — 





|| Carwin had acknowledged his offences, and yet hac 
| escaped. The vengeanee whieh I had harboured bac! 
'| not been admitted by Wieland, and yet the evils whic ii 
| I had endured, compared with those inflicted on m5 
} brother, were as nothing. I thirsted for his blood, and 
|| Was tormented with an insatiable appetite for his der 
| struction; yet my brother was unmoved, and had 
|; dismissed him in safety. Surely thou wast more thar 


|| which misled my brother, Thus may his answers) man, while I am sunk below the beasts. 


‘ e . . 

| Did I place a right censtruction on the conduct of 
| Wieland? Was the error that misled him So easil§ 
|| rectified? Were views so vivid and faith so strenu- 


He stood for a minute as if listening ; but recovering to prevent. [ attempted to speak, but Wieland, |, ous thus liable to fading and to change? Was there 


from his attitude, he continued—* It is not needea. | 
Dastardly wretch ! thus eternally questioning the | 


behests of thy Maker! weak in resolution ! wayward || Sue refused its office. 


in faith!” 


He advanced to me, and, after another pause, to Carwin. 
resumed : “ Poor girl! a dismal fate has set its:mark |} ¥°!C®—Wwas it thy contrivance? | Answer me.” 


upon thee. Thy life is demanded as a sacrifice.— | 


turning suddenly upon me, commaided silence, in| 
a tone furious and terrible. My lips closed, and my 





| 
et 
** What art thou ?”’ he resumed, addressing himself | 
** Answer me; whose form—whose | 


The answer was now given™bat confusedly and | 


not reason to doubt the accuracy of my perceptions ’ 
| With images like these was my mind thronged, ti!! 
| the deportment of my brother called away my atten- 
tion. 
| I saw his lips move, and his eyes cast up to heaven 
| Then would he listen and look back, as if in expecta- 
tion of some one’s appearance. Thrice he repeated 


Prepare thee to die, Make not my office difficult by } scarcely articulated. I meant nothing—I intended || these gesticulations and this inaudible prayer. Each 
fruitless opposition. Thy prayers might subdue } no ill—if I understand—if I do-not mistake you—it || time the mist of confusion and doubt seemed to grow 


stones ; but none but he who enjoined my purpose | 
ean shake it.”’ H 

These words were a sufficient explication of the | 
scene. The nature of his phrenzy, as described by | 
my uncle, was remembered. I who hadsought death, | 


Death in this torm, death from the hand of a brother, 
was thought upon with undescribable repugnance. 


In a state thus verging upon madness, my eye 
glanced upon Carwin. His astonishment appeared 
to have struck him motionless and dumb. My life 
was in danger, and my brother’s hand was about to || 
be embrued in my blood. 1 firmly believed that || 
Carwin’s was the instigation. I could rescue me || 
from this abhorred fate ; I could dissipate this tre- i 
mendous illusion; 1 could save my brother from the 1 
perpetration of new horrors, by pointing out the devil | 
who seduced him ; to hesitate a moment was to perish. 4 
These thoughts gave strength to my limbs, and energy | 
to my accents ; [ started on my feet. 

© brother! spare me, spare thyself: There is 
thy betrayer. He counterfeited the voice and face 
of an angel, for the purpose of destroying thee and | 
me. He has this moment confessed it. He is able 


1 
i 
| 


| 


i 





| 


} 





} 
1} 





is too true—I did appear—in the entry—did speak. | 


The contrivance was mine, but—”’ 

These words were no sooner uttered, than my | 
brother ceased to wear the same aspect. His eyes 
were downcast: he was motionless: his respiration | 


was now thrilled with horror because it was near.— | became hoarse, like that of a man in the agonies of 
‘death Carwin seemed unable to say more. 
} might have easily escaped, but the thought which 


occupied him related to what was horrid and uniutel- | 


He 


ligible in this scene, and not to his own danger. 

Presently the facukies of Wieland, which, for a 
time, Were chained up, were seized with restlessness 
and trembling. He broke silence. The stoutest 
heart would have been appalletl by the tone in which 
he spoke. He addressed himself to Carwin. 

“¢ Why art thou here? Who detains thee ? Go and 
learn better. I will meet thee, but it must be at the 
bar of thy Maker. There shall 1 bear witness against 
thee.”’ 

Perceiving that Carwin did not obey, he continued ; 
* Dost thou wish me to complete the catalogue by tly 
death? Thy life is a worthless thing. Tempt me 
no more. [ am but a man, and thy presence may) 


awaken a fury which may spurn my controul. Be- |, 


”? 


i 


; 
i? 


| 


to speak where he is not. He is leagued with hell, i Carwis, irresolute, striving in vain for utterance, 
but will not avow it; yet he confesses that the agency |) ,,;, complexion pallid as death, his knees beating one 





was his.”’ 

My brother turned slowly his eyes, and fixed them 
upon Carwin. Every joint in the frame of the latter 
trembled. His complexion was paler than a ghost’s. 





| 


His eye dared not meet that of Wieland, but wan- || 


dered with an air of distraction from one space to, 
another. | 

«¢ Man,” said my brother, im a voice totally unlike | 
that which he had used to me, ‘¢ what art thou ? The 
charge has been made. Answer it. The visage— | 
the voice—at the bottom of these stairs—at the hour | 
of eleven—To whom did they belong ? To thee ?” 

Twice did Carwin attempt to speak, but his words 
died away upon his lips. My brother resumed in a 
tone of greater vehemence— 

“ Thou falterest; faltering is ominous ; say yes or 


no: one word will suffice; but beware of falsehood. |) 


Was it a stratagem of hell to overthrow my family ? 
. Wast thou the agent ?” 

I now saw that the wrath which had been prepared 
for me was to be heaped upon another. The tale 
that 1 heard from him, and his present trepidations, 
were abundant testimonies of his guilt. But what if 
Wieland should be undeceived! What if he shall 


find his acts to have proceeded not from an heavenly 


| A few words more and I lay aside the pen fer ever. 


/ 


against the other, slowly obeyed the mandate and 
withdrew. 


—-- 
CHAPTER XXV. 


———— 


“Yet why should I not relinquish it now ? All that I 
have said is preparatory to this scene, and my fingers, | 
tremulous and cold as my heart, refuse any further | 
|exertion. This must not be. Let my last energies 
| support me in the finishing of this task. Then will I 
| lay down my head in the lap of death. Hushed will | 
be all my murmurs in the sleep of the grave. 
Every sentiment has perished in my bosom. Even 
friendship isextinet. Your love for me has prompted | 
me to this task ; but I would not have complied if it | 
had not been a luxury thus to feast upon my woes,— | 
I have justly calculated upon my remnant of strength. | 
When I lay down the pen the taper of life will expire : 
my existence will terminate with my tale. oo 
Now that I was left alone with Wieland, the perils | 
of my situation presented themselves to my mind. | 
That this paroxysm should terminate in havock and | 
rage it was reasonable to predict. The first sugges- | 











Prompter, but from human treachery! Will not his 





darker, and to settle on his understanding. I guessed 
at the meaning of these tokens. The words of Car- 
| win had shaken bis belief, and he was employed in 
| Summoning the messenger wi had formerly com- 
| muned with him, to attest the value of those new 
doubts. Jn vain the summons was repeated, for his 
| eye met nothing but vacancy, and not a sound sa 
| luted his ear. 
Fle walked to the bed, gazed with eagerness a‘ 


|| the pillow which had sustained the head of the breath 


less Catharine, and then returned to the place where 
‘Isat. Lhad no power to lift my eyes to his face: | 
was dubious of his purpose: this perpose might aia 
at my life. 

Alas! nothing but subjection to danger, and “expo- 
sure to temptation, can show us what we are. Br 

this test was I now tried, and found to be coward, 
,and rash. Men can deliberately untie the thread of 
| life, and of this 1 had deemed myself capable; yet 
now that I stood upon the brink of fate, that the knife 
| of the sacrificer was aimed at my heart, I shuddered 
| and betook myself to any means of escape, however 
| monstrous. 

Can I bear to think—can I endure to relate the 
outrage which my heart meditated? Where were 
my means of safety? Resistance was vain. Not 
even the energy of despair could set me on a level 
with that strength which his terrific prompter had 
bestowed upon Wieland. Terror enables us to per- 
form incredible feats; but terror was not then the 
state of my mind: where then were my hopes of 
rescue ? 

Methinks it is too much. I stand aside, as it were, 
from myself ; 1 estimate my own deservings ; a hatred, 
immortal and inexorable, is my due. I listen to my 
own pleas, and find them empty and false: yes, 1 
acknowledge that my guilt surpasses that of all man- 
kind: I confess that the curses of a world, and the 
frowns of a dejty, are inadequate to my demerits.— 


|| Is there a thing in the world worthy of infinite ab 
'| horrence ? - It is I. 


What'shall I say! I was menaced, as I thought, 
with death, and, to elude this evil, my hand was 
ready to inflict death upon the menacer.. In visiting 
my house, I had made provision against the machi- 
nations of Carwin. In a fold of my dress an open 
penknife was concealed. This I now seized and 
drew forth. It lurked out of view; but I now see 
that my state of mind would have rendered the deed 
inevitable if my brother had lifted his hand. This 
instrument of my preservation would have been 








tion of my fears had been disproved by my experience. ; 


plunged into his heagt. 
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O, insupportable remembrance! hide thee from my | 


view for a time; hide it from me that my heart was 
black enough to meditate the stabbing of a brother ! 
a brother thus supreme in misery; thus towering in 
virtue ! 

He was probably unconscious of my design, but 
presently drew back. This interval was sufficient 
to restore mé to’myself. The madness, thé iniquity: 
of that act which T had purposed rushed upon my 
apprehension. For a moment I was breathless with 
agony. At the next moment I recovered my strength, 
and threw the knife with violence on the floor. 

The sound awoke my brother from his reverie. 
He'gazed alternately at me and at the weapon. With 
a movement equally solemn he stooped and took it 
up. He placed the blade in different positions, scru- 
tinizing it aceurately, and maintaining, at the same 
time, a profound silence. 

Main be looked at me, but ‘all that vehemence 
and loftiness of spirit which had so lately charac- 
terized his features, were flown. 
forehead contracted into folds, eyes dim with unbid- 
den drops, and a ruefulness of aspect which no words 
can describe, were now visible. ~ 

His looks touched into energy the, same sympathies 
in me, and I poured. forth a flood of tears.. This 


Fallen muscles, “y 





passion was quickly checked by fear, which had now, 
no longer my own, but his'safety for their object. I 
watched his deportment in silence. At length he spoke: 

« Sister,” said he, in an accent mournful and mild, 
‘¢ Ehave acted poorly my part in this world. What 
thinkest thou ? Shall I not do better in the next ?” 

I could make no answer. The mildness of his tone 
astonished and encouraged me. I continued to re- 
gard bim with wistful and anxious looks. 

“I think,” resumed he, “I will try. My wife and 
my babes have gone before. Happy wretches! I have 
sent you to repose, and ought not to linger behind.” 

These words had a meaning sufficiently intelligible. 

I looked at the open knife in his hand and shuddered, 
but knew not how to prevent the deed which I 
dreaded. He quickly noticed my fears, and com- 
prebended them. Stretching towards ine his hagd, 
with an air of increasing mildness: ‘‘ Take it,” said 
he: “ Fear not for thy own sake, nor for mine. The 
cup is gone by, and iis transient inebriation is suc- 
ceeded by the soberness of truth. 
_ “ Thou angel whom I was wont to worship! 
fearest thou, my sister, for thy life? Once it was 
the seope of my labours to destroy thee, but I was 
prompted to the deed by heaven; such, at least, was 
my belief. Thinkest thou that thy death was sought 
to ify malevolence? No. I am pure from all 
stain. I believed that my God was my mover ! 

‘ Neither thee nor myself have I cause to injure. 
I have done my duty, and surely there is merit in 
having sacrificed to that, all that is dear to the heart 
of man. If a devil has deceived me, he came in the 
habit of an angel. If I erred, it was not my judg- 
ment that deceived me, but my senses. In thy sight, 
being of beings! kam still pure. Still will I look for 
my reward in thy justice !” . 

“ (To be continued.) 


JAMES MACPHERSON. 
(From the London Monthly Magazine ) 
James Macpherson, the subject of our 
memoir, was born of a beautiful gypsy, 
who at a great wedding attracted the no- 
tice of a half-intoxicated highland gentle- 
man. He acknowledged the child, and 


had him reared in his house, until he lost | 


his life in bravely pursuing a hostile clan, 
‘to recover a spraith of cattle taken from 
Badenoch. The gypsy woman, hearing 
of this disaster, in her rambles the follow- 
ing summer, came and took away her boy; 
but she often returned with him, to wait 
upon his relations and clansmen, who ne- 
ver failed to clothe him well, besides giv- 
ing money to his mother. He grew up 
in strength, stature, and beauty, seldom 
equalled. His sword is still preserved at 
Duff-house, a residence of the Earl of 
Fife, and few men in our day could carry, 
far less wield it as a weapon of war; and 
if it must-be owned, his prowess was de- 
‘based by the eXploits of a freebooter, it 
is certain no act of cruelty, no robbery of 
the widow, the fatherless, or distressed, 
and no murder, was ever perpetrated un- 
der his command. He often gave the 
spoils of the rich to relieve the poor; 
and all his tribe were restrained from 
many atrocities of rapine by their awe of 
his mighty arm. Indeed, it is said that 
a dispute with an aspiring and savage man 
of his tribe, who wished to rob a geutle- 
man’s house while his wife and two chil- 
dren lay on the bier for interment, was the 
cause of his being betrayed to the venge- 
ance of the law. 


The magistrates of Aberdeen were ex- 
asperated at Macpherson’s escape, when 
they bribed a girl in that city to allure 
and deliver him into their hands. There 
is a platform before the jail, at the top of 
a stair, and a door below. When Mac- 
| pherson’s capture was made known to his 
comrades by the frantic girl, who had been 
so credulous as to believe the magistrates 
only wanted to hear the wonderful per- 
former on the violin, his cousin, Donald 
Macpherson, a gentleman of Herculean 
powers, did not disdain to come from Ba- 
denoch, and to join a gypsy, Peter Brown, 
in liberating the prisoner. On a market- 
day they brought several assistants; and 
swift horses were stationed at a conve- 
nient distance. Donald Macpherson and 
Peter Brown forced the jail, and while 
Peter Brown went to help the heavily 





| way, Donald Macpherson guarded the jail 
door with a drawn sword. Many persons 
assembled at the market, lad experienc- 
ed James Macpherson’s humanity, or had 
shared his bounty; and they crowded 
round the jail as in mere curiosity, but, 
in fact, to obstruct the civil authority from | 











fettered James Macpherson in moving a- | 








preventing a rescue. A butcher, how- 
ever, was resolved if possible, to detain 
Macpherson, expecting a large recom- 
pense from the magistrates: he sprang 
up the stairs, and leaped from the plat- 
form upon Donald Macpherson, whom he 
dashed to the ground by the force and 
weight of his body. Donald Macpherson 
soon recovered, to"make a desperate re- 
sistance ; and the combatants tore off each 
other’s clothes. The butcher got a 
glimpse of his dog upon the platform, and 
called him to his aid; but Macpherson, 
with admirable presence of mind, snatch- 
ed up his own plaid, which lay near, and 
threw it over the butcher, thus misleading 
the instinct of his canine adversary. The 
dog darted with fury upon the plaid, and 
terribly lacerated his master’s thigh. In 
the mean time, James Macpherson had 
been carried out by Peter Brown, and 
was soon joined by Donald Macpherson, 
who was quickly covered by some friend- 
ly“spectator with a hat and great coat,— 
The magistrates ordered webs from the 
shops to be drawn across the Gallowgate; 
but Donald Macpherson cut them asunder 
with his sword, and James, the late pri- 
soner, got off on horseback. He was some 
time after betrayed by a man of his own 
tribe; and was the last person executed 
at Bauff, previous to the abolition of he- 
ritable jurisdiction. He was an admira- 
ble performer on the violin; and his ta- 
lent for composition is still in evidence in 
* Macpherson’s Rant,’ * Macpherson’s Pi- 
broach,’ and ‘ Macpherson’s Farewell.’ 
He performed those tunes at the foot of 
the fatal tree ; and then asked if he had 
any friend in the crowd to whom a last 
gift of his instrument would be acceptable. 
No man had hardihood to claim friendship 
with a delinquent, in whose crimes the 
acknowledgment might implicate an avow- 
ed acquaintance. As no friend came for- 
ward, Maepherson said, the companion of 
many gloomy hours should perish with 
him; and, breaking the violin over his 
knee, he threw away the fragments. Do- 
nald Macpherson picked up the neck of 
the violin, which to this day is preserved 
as a valuable memento, by the family of 
Cluny, chieftain of the Macphersons. 


—_ 














In former times one of the M‘Leans of 
Duart, whose castle (now in ruins) stands 
on a promontory in Mull, in nearly an op- 
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posite direction to the Lady’s rock, married 
a sister of Argyll. The-lady was hand- 
some and amiable, but unhappily she 
was barren. In those days it was a high| 
crime in the eye of a husband, when his | 
wife bore him no children. Duart hated | 
his hapless lady for that cause, and sie 
mined on her destruction. To accomplish | 
it with ease, and, as he imagined,- safe 
from detection, he ordered ruffians to con- 
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KENILWORTH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 


(Continued from page 190.) 


They proceed to Sir Hugh Robsart’s, | 
and find him in a state of stupor or deli- 








rium ; but the presence and kind attentions | 








|| sent, and to prevent which all the art of 
| Varney, and the entreaties of Leicester 
|| are employed. But fearing to make her 
|} acquainted with the true cause of their 


objections, she became suspicious of Var- 
| REY, who in fact had endeavoured, through 
|| the instrumentality of an old astrologer, if 


not to destroy, at least to stupify her with 
poison. But Wayland Smith, by some 
means became acquainted with their in- 


vey her secretly to tl ‘Oc is-| os ; ; : 
y y to the, bare rock near Lis- |) of Tressilian, assisted by some drugs ad-|| tentions, and in the character of a pedlar, 


more, and there leave her to perish at / 
The deed was executed to/; 


high tide. 
Duart’s wish, and the lady left on the rock, |! 
watching the rolling tide rising to over- | 


ministered by Wayland Smith, again re-| 
stores him, and he commissions Tressilian | 
to frame a petition to the queen, in behalf 
of the young Amy; but just as he was! 


| informed her of the fact. 


gained admittance into Cumnor place, and 
| f She escapes 
with Wayland Smith, in disguise, and with 
great fatigue gains the palace of her gus- 


4 - oo a >| 
ae or Avi 3 had i herself |! about setting out for court, a serving man, band. ‘Tressilian, who at this time be- 
up for a lost being, and expected ina very | enters w; 2 « |! 
short time to be washed from the rock by wood ‘ ieee avinanee Ba tha} "one > Oe emeshale of tht carl 46 Sen. 
° * ®Y |most worshipful master Edmund Tres- sex, of course accompanies him thither. 


the waves, she fortunately perceived a 


silian, our loving kinsman ;” it proves to | 


Amy is accidentally conducted to the apart- 


vessel sailing down the Sound of Mull, in) be from the earl of Sussex, the powerful | ment of Tressilian, where she remains for 
the direction of the rock on which she was | rival of the earl of Leicester, requesting ‘| some time, until discovered by Mike l.am- 
sitting. Every effort in her power was || his immediate attendance at his residence || bourne, who does not recognize her in her 
exerted, and every signal in her possession at Say’s Court. The messenger informs || disguise. He offers some insolence, and 
was displayed, to attract the notice of the | Tressilian of the earl’s indisposition, and, | she escapes into the gardens, where she is 
people in the vessel. At length they per) << therefore,” says he, “ he has the more , found by Queen Elizabeth, in company 
ceived her and drew near the rock. She | need of good friends around him.” Way-. with the Earl of Leicester. He appears 
made herself known, and related that it | Jang anxiously inquires concerning the | much confused atthe discovery. She avows 
was by the order of her barbarous husband | symptoms, and earnestly requests to ac- |; herself the wife of Leicester, in a confe- 
she was left on the rock, and thus reduced || company Tressilian to Say’s Court. His | rence she has with the queen, who evinces 
to the wretched state in which they found | request is granted, and they lose no time, much anger, and has the earl arrested for 


i 


her. The mariners, ever a generous race, || in repairing thither. Wayland, from what |) bigh treason. Leicester consults with Var- 
received her on board their vessel, and | he heard of the earl’s symptoms, imme- | ney, who accuses the lady of intriguing with 
conveyed her safely to her brother at In- | diately suspected a slow poison, and upon || Tressilian, and relates the interview we 


verary. 

M‘Lean Duart made a grand mock fu-, 
neral for his much loved, much lamented | 
lady, who he announced to have died sud-| 
denly. He wrote disconsolate letters to | 
her relations, particularly.to Argyll, and 
after a decent time went to Inverary in’ 
deep mourning, where, with the greatest 
show of grief, he lamented to his brother- 
in-law the irreparable loss he had sustained. | 
Argyll said little, but sent for his sister, ' 
whose unexpected appearance in life and 
health, proved an electric shock to her ten- 
der husband. Argyll was a mild and ami- 
able man, and took no other revenge of 
M’Lean but commanding him to depart in- 
stantly; at the same time advising him to 
be cautious not to meet his brother Donald, } 
who would certainly take away his life for 
having intended to destroy that of his sis-} 
ter. Sir Donald Campbell did meet him 
many years afterwards in a street at Edin- 
burgh, and there stabbed him for his crime 




















towards his sister, when M’Lean was eigh- } 


| and proposes a visit to Kenilworth, the 


firmed in his conjectures. He loses no 
time in administering an antidote, and | 


are still in force, a physician arrives from 
the queen. A young man by the name of 
Walter refuses him admittance, to the no 
little confusion of the rest of the house- 
hold. He is immediately dispatched to 
court, to make amends for his temerity, 
and is soon introduced to us by the name 
of Sir Walter Rahleigh. The earl of Sus- 
sex recovers, through the efficacy of Way- 
land’s medicine. The queen appoints a 
day on which she is to receive at court, 
the two powerful and rival earls, Leicester 
and Sussex. She effects at last the ap- 
pearance of a reconciliation between them, 


earl of Leicester’s palace. The earl of 
Sussex receives a formal invitation, and 
promises attendance with his suite. It is 





gives directions that on no account must | 
the earl be disturbed during the operation |and issues a secret order for despatching 


of the medicine. But while the injunctions 


‘being admitted into his presence, is con-|, have mentioned before, she had with him 


in Cumnor-place, with a false colouring. 
| The earl becomes so incensed at Tressilian, 
‘that he challenges him to single combat, 


his lady. Varney, by a master-piece of 
deception, proclaims her his wife, and 
gives out that she is deranged. The queen 


| orders her to be conveyed by force back to 


Cumnor-place, whither Varney hastens to 
execute his purpose. Mike Lambourne 
tarries a short time after his master, but 
overtakes him on the road, and for some 
insolence is shot through the body by Var- 
ney. The earl and Tressilian meet, and 
after a desperate conflict, the latter is over- 
come, but, just as the earl is about piercing 
him through the body with his sword, 
Dickie Sludge clings to his arm, and by 
a letter in his possession, explains the whole 
affair, and brings to light Varney’s villany. 
Tressilian is immediately dispatched in 
search of Varney, but does not overtake 
him until he arrives at Cumnor-place, and 








ty years of age. 


| this fete at which Amy wishes to be pre- 


just in season to see the end of Amy. The 
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old astrologer they found dead in his apart- | 


ment, uf course they were deprived of his 
service. ‘They, however, conducted her. 
into a lofty apartment.of one of the wings 
of the building, which connected in the 
inside with the main structure by a plat- 


form, similar to a drawbridge, which could | 


be raised and lowered at pleasure. When 
the platform was drawn up, it presented a 
frightful abyss down into the vaults of the 
castle. The apartment was planned by 
old. Foster, and was used by him as a sleep- 
ing chamber, and depository for his gold. 
After seeing the. countess safely in her 














from the platform, “so that a 
mouse’s weight would carry it down.”— 
They awaited some time, the issue of their 
plans, but to no purpose. 

“ Perhaps. she is resolved,” said Foster, 
to await her hasband’s return.” 

. True—most true,’’ said Varney, rush- 
ing out, “ I had not thought of that before.” 
. In less than twe minutes, Foster, who 
remained behind, heard the tread of a 
horse in the court-yard, with a whistle 
similar to that which was the earl’s usual 
signal ;—and the instant after the door of 
the countéss’s chamber opened, and the 
trap-door gave way. There was a rushing 

-sound-—a heavy fall—a faint groan—and 
all was. over. 
At the, same instant, Varney called in 
at the window, ia.an accent and tone which 
was.an indescribable mixture betwixt hor- 
aor and raillery, “ Is the bird caught, is the 
deed dane 2 | 

_ © O God, forgive us !” replied Anthony 
Foster. 


» “ Why, thou fool,” said Varney, ‘ thy 

toil is ended, and thy reward secure. Look 

down.into the vault—what seest thou r” 
‘I see only a heap of white clothes, like 

a snow-drift,” said Foster, “O God, she 

moves her arm! 

. “Hurl something down on her. . Thy 


{ 
' 


they unbarred the door, and removed 



































broke in upon them, having obtained ad- 
mittance by means of the servants whom 
they had secured at the village. 

Anthony Foster fied ; and,- knowing 
each corner and. pass of the intricate old 
house, escaped all search. But Varney 
was taken on the spot ; and, instead of ex- 
pressing compunction for what he had done, 
seemed to take a fiendish pleasure in point- 
ing out to them the remains of the murder- 
ed countess, while at the same time he de- 
fied them to show that he had any share in 
her death. The despairing grief of Tres- 
silian, on viewing the mangled and yet 
warm remains of what had lately been so 
lovely and so beloved, was such, that Ra- 


done. 

Varney, upon a second examination, 
made very little mystery either of the crime 
or of its motives; alleging as a reason for 


his frankness, that though much of what) 


he confessed could only have attached to 


him by suspicion, yet that suspicion would | 


have been sufficient to deprive him of Lei- 
cester’s confidence, and to destroy all his 
towering plans of ambition. “1 was not 
born,’’ he said, “to drag out the remainder 











of life a degraded outcast—nor will I so 
die; that my fate shall make a holiday to 
the vulgar herd.” 

From these words it was apprehended he 
had some design upon himself, and he was 
carefully deprived of all means, by which 
such could be carried into execution. But 
like some of the heroes of antiquity, he 
carried about his person a small quantity 
of strong poison, prepared probably by 
the celebrated Demetrius Alasco. Having 
swallowed this potion over-night, he was 
found next morning dead in his cell; nor 
did he appear to have suffered much agony, 
his countenance presenting, even in death, 





gold chest, Tony—it is an heavy one.” 
_. Fate 








the habitual expression of sneering sarcasm, 
which was predominant while he lived.— 


y, thou art an incarnate fiend!” | The wicked man, saith scripture, hath no 


ee plied Foster—“There needs nothing || bonds in his death. 
A is gone !” 


** So pass our troubles,” said Varney, 
enteringtheroom; ‘I dreamed not I could 
have mimicked the earl’s call so well. 
Let us now think how the alarm should be 
given—the body is to remain where it is.” 

But their wickedness wag to be permitted 
no longer ;—for, even while they were at 


The fate of his colleague in wickedness 
was long unknown. Cumnor-place was 
deserted immediately after the murder ; for, 
in the vicinity of what was called the Lady 
Dudley’s chamber, the domestics pretend- 
ed to hear groans and screams, and other 





of time, Janet hearing no tidings of her fa- 


this consultation, Tressilian and Raleigh ||ther, became the uncontrolled mistress of 


Ys 





supernatural noises. After a certain length | 


his property, and conferred it with her 
\hand upon Wayland, who had become a 
man of settled character, and had a place 
in Elizabeth’s household. But it had been 
after they had been both dead for some 
years, that their eldest son and heir, in 
making some researches about Cumnor- 
hall, discovered a secret passage, closed 
by an iron door, which, opening from under 
the bed in the Lady Dudley’s chamber, de- 
scended into a sort of a cell, in which 
they found an iron chest containing a quan- 
tity of gold, and a human skeleton stretch- 
ed above it. The fate of Anthony Foster 
was now manifest. He had fled to this 
place of concealment, forgetting the key 




















leigh was compelled to have him removed | of the spring-lock, and secured from es- 
from the place by force, while he himself 
assumed the direction of what was to be 


cape, by the means he had used for the pre- 
servation of that gold, for which he had 
sold his salvation, he had there perished 
miserably. Unquestionably the groans 
and screams heard by the domestics were 


this wretch, who, in his agony, was crying 
for relief and succour. 

The news of the countess’s dreadful fate 
put a sudden period to the pleasures of 
Kenilworth, Leicester retired from court, 
and for a considerable time abandoned 
himself to his distress. But as Varney in 
his last declaration had been studious to 
spare the character of his patron, he was 
the object rather of compassion than re- 
sentment. ‘The queen at length recalled 
him to court; he was once more distin- 
guished as a statesman and favourite, and 
the rest of his career is well known to his- 
tory. But there was something retributive 
in his death, if, according to an account 
very generally received, it took place from 
his swallowing a draught of poison, which 
} was designed for another person. 

Sir Hugh Robsart died very soon after 
his daughter, having settled his estate on 
Tressilian. But neither the prospect of 
rural independence, nor the promises of 

favour which Elizabeth held out to induce 
him to fullow the court, could remove his 
profound melancholy. Wherever he went, 
he seemed to see before him the disfigured 
corpse of the early and only object of his 
affection. At length, having made provi- 
sion for the maintenance of the old friends 
and servants of Sir Hugh’s family at Lid- 
cote-hall, he himself embarked with his 
friend Raleigh for the Virginia expedition, 
and, young in years, but old in griefs, died 
before his day in that foreign land. 





























not entirely imaginary, but were those ot! 
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HOPE. | 


Few persons will deny that Hope is not | 


the food on which we often live, the nou- 
rishment of our souls, and the very spirit 
of our actions. The student retires from | 
the busy scenes of fashion to his own lonely | 
closet, with books for his companions, and 
his occupation, study—he shuts his door 
against the votaries of dissipation, and turns 
a deaf ear to the enchanting calls of plea- 
sure. What is that which arms his spirits 
against the many obstacles which on every 
side present themselves ; which prevents | 
him from being pricked with the thorns on 
which he so often treads in his difficult, 
path? Itis Hope that playfully hovers | 
around him, and protects him from the, 
horrors of despair. Why does joy light | 
the countenance of the soldier, as he pre-| 





pares to meet the coming enemy? Why | 


does the glow of delight rise in his cheeks, | 
and the smile of pleasure play around his, 
lips? It is Hope that thus animates him, 
and tells him that honour and glory await 
him. Why did Wasaincron, (the splen- 
dour of whose name shall ever honour the 
historical page of America,) stretch forth 
his hand to save a falling nation, expose’ 
himself to the swords of the enemy, and | 
stand undaunted at the cannon’s mouth ? 
It was Hope that whispered to his willing 
ear, that he might burst the chains of 
slavery that had hitherto bound this groan- 
ing country, and change the sighs and tears 
of its inhabitants into the gay effusions of joy 
and mirth; he delivered the reins of his 
affairs into the hands of Hope, and she 


drove him to the temple of glory. 
T. F. 














Yankee Bet.—A bet was made on the 
late election of a cake of Gingerbread of 
the following dimensions, viz :—ten feet 
long, two feet two inches wide, and two 
inches thick, containing forty-three feet 
four inches, board measure. The losers 
being pretty well satisfied of the election 
of General Gibbs, the cake was baked by 
William Barstow, of this town, and was 
exhibited at the junction of Pawtuxet and 
High-streets, opposite the store of James 
Snow, jr. on Saturday evening, the 21st 
instant: its appearance was elegant, being 
handsomely figured, and dressed with box : 
it wag,then cut into pieces, and when about 
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|| host which attended, that there was no | 





party now, as to eating the gingerbread, | 
‘and each one, with a slice under his arm, | 
exclaimed, “ better gingerbread was never 
eaten.”—Providence Patriot. 
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THE CHASE AT LEBANON. 
BY C. F. MUMFORD. 








Away, away! the winding horn, | 
Swells o’er the dew-bright hill ; 
Through verdant vale and forest borae 





Away! io hunt at morning dawn, 
To cover all! and still. 





Now mark, the leader cheers the pack, 
To scent the dew-cold hill ; 
Through brier and bush, forward and back, 
Panting they seek the recent track, 
Marksmen at cover still. 











to bejghten, it was agreed by all the yankee 


Leader, away! the track is found, 
The hound howls o’er the bill ; 
His hungry mates repeat the sound, 
Mad’ning through woods and planted ground, 
Ai cover—all are still. 


Now hold the breath and bend the ear, 
Lest other sounds betray ; 





The fox flies fast, for death is near— 
Now listen if the pack you hear, 
From echo far away. 


They come! the yelling crew I hear, 
Rejoicing in the gale ; 
Returning swift from forests drear, 
Jaded and sad with toil and fear, 
The fox runs up the vale. | 
And now his form the huntsman spies, | 
And see, debarr'd from home ; 
The death behind t’escape he tries, | 


To death before he wildly flies, 
Unconscious of his doom. . 





With levell'd piece and cautious eyes, ! 
The hunter draws to kill ; 

The pack pursue with eager cries, 

The chase must die ere sun shall rise; 
And hark, the gun !—’tis still. 


Poor wretch ! though none thy wo bewail, 
Let me thy death decry ; 

And say ere long the passing gale, 

Shall whisper through that verdant vale, 
Hunter and hound must die. 





Sweet Lebanon! at evening hour, 
_I mount thy golden hill ; 
And there thy setting sun adore, 
And hear the hound’s long how! no more). 
But all is calm and still. 


Sweet Lebanon! when youth is gay, 
And life is lovely still ; 

Hope, like thy sun lights up the day, 

And bursts the morning mists away, 











That hang on glory’s hilk, 





oe 
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Hear, O warriors! hear your fate! 
Which from Erie’s falls we bring : 

List! oh list! to what we state, 
While in Indian dance we sing. 


Now is come the fated hour! 
Now the haughty foemen come! 
Britons mourn your fading power, 
Albions weep your early doom. 


See our mystic dance a wreathing, 
See the mound of warriors bones ; 

Hear, auured!* and then believing, 
Hear the whoop and dying groans. 


Warriors! see the midnight wave, y 
See Erie's billows rise ! e 
There the seaman meets his grave, 
There his fame his glory dies. 


Warriors, see the streams of blood ! 
See the carnage! see the gore ' 

o . * . * * * * * * . o 

Where yeu gallantly have stood ; 
.Now your contest is no more. 


Heroes! see the powder cloud, 
Passing on the dusky lake! 

It is the dying seaman’s shroud, 
Who may not see the morning break. 


By Erie's waters, Erie’s plains, 
See their whitened bones remain ; 
7 > * 7 7 ° 7. * * * *- 
This was seen by powow spell, 
Where a dying sachem fell. 
L. or Consecricet 


ne 


From the Alexandria Herald. 


STANZAS. 


“* How cheerless feels the heart alone, 
When all its former hopes are fled.” BYRON. 


Oh yes! there are times when the heart would not live, 
And life hath no charms or attractions to give ; 
When earth seems a desert of wo— 
When the past seems a waste, and the fuiure o’er- 
shaded, 
Is reft of Hope’s comforting glow ; 


| When our brightest of prospects have vanished and 


faded, 
Like the fall of an April snow. 


When the breast feels as bleak as the wintery wind, 
That sweeps o'er the desolate moor ; 
And griefs have so wounded and preyed on the mind, 
That nought but a wreck is remaining behind, 
Of the strength that had nerved it before ; 
When its tones are all weakened, and hopeless 
despair 
Sits brooding in darkness and gloominess there. 


What heart that hath once its bleak pilgrimage tried, 

Would venture again on life’s turbulent tide, 
When its span hath been brought to a close ; 

For the troubles are many, the pleasures but few, 
That life’s comfortless struggle compose, 

And the dreamings of Hope, which in childhodd arose, 
We never again can review. 








* Note—The word auured is applied to the white 
people by the Indians, when in a state of warfare, 
Bowdinet. 
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enjoyments of life are as fleeting and vain, 
ia murmuring breeze that breathes over the piain, 
_ Then subsides to the silence of night ; 
A moment they sparkle, a moment they glow, 
In the hues of Hope's vanishing light, 
But soon like the tints of the heavenly bow, 
For ever they fade from the sight. 





Tho’ the sun may rise brightly to-day o'er the sky, 
And hope in the bosom of youth may beat high, 
Unalloy'’d or undamped by a tear ; 
Yet to-morrow may dawn on that sky overspread, 
. With the clouds and the gloom of despair, 
And find that the warm hopes of youth are all fled, 
Like the vapour which melts to thin air. 
And thus hath it been in life’s ear;iest day, 
fate every hope to forego, 
could solace my heart while allotted to stray, 
O’er the lonely expanse of life’s desolate way, 
‘In its term of existence. below— 
T've wept o’er the ruthless destruction of all 
The fond hopes that around me were fated to fall. 


I have stood by the graves of the friends I loved best, 
And wept that I stumbered not too, 
In the tomb, where the weary from trouble find rest, 
” And the clay presses hard on the mouldering breast, 
Of those who're there shrouded from view ; 
And felt like an exile (unfriended, unblest,) 
From the calm of the grave—the last haven of rest. 
- A. 
— 
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TO AMANDA. 


Sweet girl! thy presence made me gay, 
And my fall heart was all contented ; 
But since I wander’d far away, 
Thy absence, keenly, I’ve lamented. 


My heart was light, when every day 
I visited thy peaceful dwelling ; 

But since I wander’d far away, 
That same true heart with grief is swelling. 


And absent stil] must I remain, 
And hy years away in sorrow ’ 
~ Bur linger does yet maintain, 
_ A brighter scene will rise to-morrow. 
ae ALEXIS. 
= 
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TO CONSTANTIA. © 


Why drops the tear on Friendship's grave, 
And heaves the swelling sigh? 

‘Why look we back and seek to save, 
The spirit fled on high ? 


Is there below no other breast, 
That feels oppression’s glow ; 

And warm with love to make us blest, 
And bear with us our wo ? 


Yes! though there be yet still a Heart, 

In sympathy once bound ; 
Like harps unstrang there is no art, 
Can peaceful nambers sound. 
ESTO. 


I From the Portsmouth Oracle. | 


THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


My father left ten thousand pounds, 

And will'd it all to me ; 
| My friends, like sun-flies, flock'd around, 
As kind as kind could be. 


This sent a buck, and that a hare, 
And some the Lord knows what ; 

In short, I thought I could declare 
No man such friends had got. 


They ate my meat, they drank my wine, 
In truth so kind were they, 

That be the weather wet or fine, 
They'd dine with me next day. 


They came—and like the circling year, 
The circling glass went rouhd ; 

’Till something whispered in my ear, 
** Ah, poor ten thousand pound !”’ 


“ Pshaw! stuff!” cried I, ‘ Ill hear it not ; 
“ Besides, such friends are mine, 

« That what they have will be my lot, 
‘¢ So push about the wine!” 





|} The glasses rung, the jest prevail’d, 
‘ *T was summer every day! 





’Till like a flower, by blight assail’c, 
My thousands dropt away. 


Alas! and so my friends dropt off, 

Like rose-leaves from the stem : 
1} My fallen state but met their scoff, 
And I no more saw them ! 


One friend, one honest friend remain'd, 
When all the locusts flew, 
-One that ne’er shrunk, nor friendship feign'd— 
My faithful DOG !—'twas you"! 
—SS 
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Mr. James ANDERSON is appointed Agent for the 
Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in Philadelphia. He may 
be found at 249 Market-street. 


° — 


Fanatacism.—There is in Salisbury, a preacher 
who publicly professes to have the gift of prophecy 
and discerning of spirits ; to have the faith of Abra- 
ham ; believes he could stop the mouths of lions if 
| cast into their den as was Daniel, or that he could go 
into the fiery furnace without injury—asserts that he 


days; that the dawn of the millenium has commenced; 
he, being spiritual, judgeth all things, himself being 
judged of no man; speaking of himself, he says, he 
can tell whether a man is possessed of a good or bad 
spirit by looking him in the face , says he speaks the 
truth in Christ, and lies not, his conscience bearing 
him witness. His followers are daily increasing, firm- 
ly believing and confirming his word.—Newburyport 
Herald. 


Savannaw, April 18. 
The Weather. —Y esterday, between 8 and 1 o'clock, 
this city was visited by heavy showers from the south, 
accompanied with a few flashes of lightning. They 
were succeeded about 8 o’clock, P.M by a cloudless 











‘ ‘ : 
is one of the prophets that were to come in the latter 


on 


atmosphere, violent north-west wind, and a consider. 
able degree of coldness, which continued throughout 
the night, and yet remains. Fahrenheit's thermome. 
ter yesterday rose, in the shade, at 2 o'clock, to 76 
degrees—to-day it has fallen to 45 degrees, making a 
declension of 31 degrees in less than 20 hours. We 
believe this is the greatest change in the weather, ai 
this season of the year, ever witnessed by out oldest 
inhabitants. The cold increases hourly, and if we 
are not mistaken we shall to-night be visited with a 
black frost--if so, farewell to the cotton crops. 


Comm annem 














MARRIED, 

On Wednesday last, by the Rev. Mr. Bork, Mr 
Samuel Browning, of New-Jersey, to Miss Eliza 
Warner, of this city. 

On Monday last, by the Rev. Alexander Cumming, 
Mr. S. Walker, Printer, to Miss Sarah Jane Irwin, 
both of this city, 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. H. Chase, 
Mr. Joseph Jordan to Miss Sophia Speer, both of this 
city. 

On the 16th inst. at Smith-town, L. I. Mr. Leonard 
W. Lawrence, of Flushing, to Miss Phoebe T. Smit, 
daughter of Mr. Elias Smith, of the former place. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Phoe 
bus, Mr. Lewis Angevine to Miss Caruline Smith, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Hobart, Mr. Louis Philip de Luze to Miss Sarah 
Ogden, daughter of Thos. Ludlow Ogden, Esq. . 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. La- 
bach, Mr. Isaac Labach to Miss Mary Ann Heath, 
both of this city. 





i 





On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, 
Mr. John H. Hill to Frances Maria Mulligan, daugb- 
ter of John W. Mulligan, Esq. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Lelland, Mr. John F. Walton to Miss Ann M‘Nab, 
all of this city. 


eee 
DIED, 


On Saturday last, after a lingering consumption, 
Maria Bogert, in the 51st year of her age. 

On Wednesday last, of a short illness, James 
Cregier, in the 45th year of his age. 

On Thursday last, Miss Martha Wiley. 

In Wake County, N.C. a few days ago, Mr. Joh 


| Marr, at the very advanced age of 103. He re: 


majfied athletic and active till a few days before his 
death. He lived more than half a century in Mary- 
land, and more than half a century in North Carolina. 
In Delaware county, Penn. Mr. Curtice Lownes, 
aged 62. 
At Fredericktown, Md. Mr. H. Koontz, aged 94. 
At Alexandria, Miss Ann Allen Cranch, aged 21. 
Coroner's Report.—The Coroner held an inquest on 
the 22d instant, at the house of Ralph Hall, corner of 
Dover and Front-streets, on the body of ai: unknown 
man, aged 35 years, found dead in the basin now 
filling at the foot of Dover-street. Supposed to have 
been drowned 3 or 4 months ; had on a long blue coat, 


two pair blue pantaloons, new boots, and check shirt. 
Verdict, accidentally drowned. 
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